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SEEK AND FIND; 


OR, 


THE ADVENTURES OF A SMART BOY. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


IN WHICH ERNEST VISITS STONY STRATFORD, 
AND E. DUNKSWELL COMES TO GRIEF. 


HOUGH I was in a strange land, and in 
the midst of the wonders of the Old 
World, I had but little curiosity to see the great 
sights which London can present. I had been 
whirled through Ireland, Wales, and England, 





to the great metropolis, part of the time by 
daylight; and though I had kept my eyes wide 
open, I realized that my mission was higher 
and grander than studying landscapes and 
wandering through the vaulted arches of old 
cathedrals. 

When Mr. Carmichael told me, early in the 
morning, that I was in England, the thought 
that I was in the same country with my mother 
thrilled me with delight, which, however, was 
not unmingled with apprehension lest I should 
seek and not find; lest disease and death had 
robbed me of herI sought. At the station in 
Euston Square I had parted with the telegraph 
agent, with many thanks for his kindness. I 
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took his address, hoping that at some future 
time I might be able to reciprocate the attention 
he bestowed upon me. I may as well say here, 
that Mr. Carmichael afterwards came to the 
United States, and that I helped him to a sit- 
uation which paid him ten times the salary he 
had ever before received, when he was as 
grateful to me as I had been to him. 
Morley’s Hotel is in Trafalgar Square, 
at one end of the Strand. I had looked up 
Old Jewry in the Post-office Directory. The 
hall porter of the hotel had given me general 
directions, and I walked out into the Strand, 
and took an omnibus with the word “ Bank” 
painted on it. On the top of the London om- 
nibus there is a double seat along the middle, 
on which the passengers sit facing the build- 
ings on each side of the street. I occupied 
one of these places. The Bank of England 
was my objective point, for Old Jewry was 
near it. I passed St. Paul’s, whose towering 
height and blackened walls I recognized, and 
entered Cheapside —a name which sounded 
quite familiar to me. I descended from my 


perch when the omnibus stopped, and after 

several inquiries found the place I sought. 
Old Jewry was nothing but a narrow lane, 

and I had no difficulty in finding the number 


of Mr. Bunyard’s office. I followed his name, 
repeated on the walls, up three flights of stairs ; 
and by the time I had reached the third floor, 
I came to the conclusion that my uncle’s agent 
was a person of no great consequence. He 
was fortunately in his room, a little apartment 
ten feet square, with no furniture but a desk 
and two chairs. Mr. Bunyard was a man of 
fifty or more. He stopped writing when I en- 
tered, and looked at me. 

“Mr. Bunyard?” I asked, as politely as I 
could, while my heart leaped with emotion. 

** The same,” replied he. 

I handed him the letter, which he opened at 
once. He took from it a bill of exchange, 
which seemed to light up his face with satisfac- 
tion. 

‘“*T am very happy to hear from my friend 
Mr. Thornton. I hope he is quite well. He 
does not mention the bearer of this letter,” 
continued the agent, bestowing an inquiring 
look upon me. 

** He was not aware, when he wrote the letter, 
that I should be the bearer of it,” I replied, 
evasively. ‘*My name is Thornton.” 

**I am happy to meet you, Mr. Thornton,” 
he added. 

‘* How is Mrs. Thornton now?” I inquired, 
boldly, though my heart almost sank within 
me when I put the question. 
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He looked at me — appeared to hesitate; but 
a glance at the letter and the bill of exchange I 
had brought apparently reassured him. Doubt- 
less he concluded, as I supposed he would, that 
it was all right, since I came directly from his 
employer, and was the bearer of a payment to 
him. 

‘*Mrs. Thornton is quite as well as usual,” 
he replied. 

‘*T wish to see her,” I continued, squarely. 

‘* Did your father desire you to see her?” he 
asked, doubtfully. 

‘¢ Of course he did,” I answered — which was 
quite true, though my conscience charged me 
with deceiving him. ‘‘I wish to make an ar- 
rangement with her.” 

** Indeed?” 

“eee 

“It would be proper that any arrangement 
with her should be made through me,” he 
added, cautiously. 

‘*Of course, the actual business will be done 
through you,” I replied, magnanimously. 

“Certainly it should be, for I have served 
Mr. Thornton very faithfully for many years 
in this matter, and at a very reasonable com- 
pensation. 

‘*T know that he appreciates your devotion, 
and is willing to do the right thing by you,” I 
continued, at a venture; and I thought there 
was no harm in committing my uncle to a 
liberal policy. 

‘*T have been paid only one hundred pound 
a year for my services, and that only for a 
brief period. Really I must insist, before you 
see the poor lady, that you should explain your 


business with her.” 


‘* My time is short,” I replied, rather bruskly. 
‘¢ T wish to know for what sum, cash down, you 
will terminate your relations with the lady.” 

‘* That will require some consideration,” re- 
plied he, apparently pleased with the. idea. 

‘* Of course your client in this matter is en- 
tirely in your power. He cannot shake you 
off, and whatever arrangement is made with 
the lady shall be done through you. Now, if 
you will give me her address, I will go and see 
her, and in the mean time you can make up 
your estimate of the sum that ought to be paid 
to you,” I said, with the most business-like air 
I could assume. 

‘*T will do it,” replied he, after some hesita- 
tion; and he wrote the address on a piece of 
paper. 

How eagerly I took it! I felt then that the 
battle had been fought and won. On the 
paper was written, ‘“‘Mrs. Thornton, Stony 
Stratford, Bucks. Inquire for Mrs. Challis.” 
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My business with Mr. Bunyard was done, and 
I hastened away, though he insisted upon my 
remaining longer. I think he was sorry he 
had given me the address before I left the 
room. 

Being near the banker’s, I drew fifty pounds, 
which was paid without question. 

I went back to Morley’s, and ascertained that 
Stony Stratford was on the road to Rugby, and 
that I must leave the train at Wolverton station. 
I called a Hansom cab, and reached Euston 
Square depot just in time for the train. I will 
not attempt to describe the emotions which 
agitated me as I sped over the country. I was 
on the point of meeting my mother, and though 
the rich panorama of an English landscape 
was passing before me, I could think of noth- 
ing else. In two hours I reached the Wolver- 
ton station, and there learned that it was four 
and a half miles to Stony Stratford. I en- 
gaged a team to take me over. My driver in- 
quired till he found the house of Mrs. Challis. 
It was a small and mean dwelling, and I began 
to feel indignant that my mother was compelled 
to live in such a place. My knock, under the 


influence of this feeling, was a very decided 
one. 
‘“‘Is Mrs. Thornton at home?” I inquired, 


my utterance almost choked by agitation, of 
the woman who came to the door. 

‘* She is, but she don’t see any one,” replied 
the woman, sourly, as she abruptly closed the 
door in my face. 

“‘T rapped again, and my knuckles not prov- 
ing sufficient, I used my boot. 

“You can’t see Mrs. Thornton!” snarled 
the woman, angrily, as she opened the door 
a little crack. 

“IT can and will!” I replied. ‘‘ Mr. Bunyard 
sent me.” 

**O, did he?” she added, opening the door. 

“‘ Here’s the paper he gave me.” 

She looked at it, and invited me to enter. 
My limbs trembled under me as I walked into 
the room. 

“Mrs. Thornton is out in the garden, but I 
will call her,” said Mrs. Challis — or I supposed 
it was she. 

“*Never mind calling her. I will see her in 
the garden,” I added, going out the back 
door, which was open, without waiting for the 
woman’s permission. 

Walking in the back part of the garden, I 
discovered a lady, thin and pale, dressed in 
coarse but neat garments. It was my mother. 
I could hardly control myself. My eyes filled 
with tears as I looked at her. 

‘Mrs. Thornton?” I asked, tremblingly. 
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“Tam Mrs. Thornton,” replied she, gazing 
curiously at me. 

‘*T suppose you know Amos Thornton,” I 
continued, not daring to tell her who I was. 

‘“*To my sorrow I do,” she replied, shaking 
her head. 

‘*T have heard that you had a son.” 

‘*He is gone — why do you ask?” 

*“ Gone?” 

‘*He is dead,” said she, sadly. 

** Are you sure?” 

‘For a long time I would not believe it.” 

“*T think it is a mistake.” 

Her chest heaved with emotion, and the 
tears flowed down her pale cheek. She gazed 
at me a moment, and then threw her arms 
around my neck. 

‘** You are my son — I know you are!” sobbed 
she. 

‘*My mother!” was all I could say; and we 
wept for many minutes in silence, closely folded 
in each other’s arms. 

When I raised my head, Mrs. Challis was 
standing by us. She had a troubled look, as 
though she feared something Had gone wrong. 

‘¢ What does all this mean?” she asked; but 
neither of us took any notice of her. 

‘‘T have hoped all the time that you were 
not dead,” said my mother, smiling through 
her tears. 

“‘T must return to London immediately, and 
you must go with me, mother,” I continued. 

“To London!” exclaimed Mrs. Challis. 
‘*Indeed she must not go to London!” 

‘‘Indeed she must!” I added, as decidedly 
as though I meant to break through a stone 
wall, if need be. ‘‘ Get ready as quick as you 
can, mother, for there is not more than time 
enough for us to reach the station.” : 

“TI say she cannot go!” interposed Mrs. 
Challis. 

*“ And I say she can and shall. 
your clothes, mother.” 

‘There is three pound five due for her 
board,” added the landlady. 

‘* Give me the bill, and I will pay it.” 

My mother seemed to be bewildered; but I 
led her to the house, and urged her to prepare 
for her journey. Mrs. Challis, after I had paid 
her bill, continued to object to the departure 
of her boarder. I told her, if she wished to 
keep out of trouble, the less she said the better 
it would be for her. My poor mother had been 
so long a prisoner, that she was confused by 
the sudden change in her prospects. I went 
into her room, and assisted her in packing her 
meagre wardrobe. She had put on a well-worn 
black silk dress, and an antiquated bonnet 
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lay on the table. I told her to take only such 
clothing as she would need immediately, for I 
saw that most of her wearing apparel was not 
worth the transportation. Having thrust these 
articles into a carpet-bag, I hurried her out of 
the house to the carriage, which was waiting 
for me at the door. 

We reached the station in time for the Lon- 
don train. My mother was excited, and I did 
not permit her to speak of the past. I kept up 
a lively conversation, and did not allow her to 
think of her wrongs and her sorrows. On our 
arrival, we went to Morley’s, where I obtained 
a room for her. Mr. Solomons had just ar- 
rived. He had received the telegraphic de- 
spatch in Liverpool. I hastily told him my 
story, and what I had done since my arrival in 
London. 

**My dear boy!” exclaimed he, ‘‘ you have 
done wonders. I was sure you were lost over- 
board. Noone had seen you, or heard any- 
thing of you; only the officers and sailors had 
warned you not to sit on the rail.” 

‘* Where is Dunkswell?” I asked. 

‘*He came to London in the same train I 
did.” 

At my request Mr. Solomons accompanied 
me to the office of Bunyard. When we en- 
tered, Dunkswell was there. Both of them 
had found out that ‘‘ somebody” was smart. 

** Young man, you have deceived me! ” said 
Bunyard, savagely. 

“The wicked deceiveth himself,” I replied, 
in words better than my own. “I have called 
to say that you need give yourself no further 
trouble in regard to Mrs. Thornton. I wish to 
tell you now that she is in London, and that 
she is my mother.” 

“T must be paid —” 

“Paid!” Linterposed. “Tl pay you! We 
are not far from Newgate, and if my mother 
is willing, I will help you to lodgings there. 
As for you, E. Dunkswell, you can go back to 
Tom Thornton, and tell him you have burnt 
your fingers. You helped me overboard.” 

**T!” exclaimed he, with quivering lip. 

“ Did he?” asked Mr. Solomons. 

**T believe he did; perhaps I can prove it.” 

E. Dunkswell sank into a chair, pale as a 
ghost. Bunyard looked cheap, and said no 
more about being paid, and I retired from the 
presence of my defeated foes. Mr. Solomons 
insisted that they should be punished, espe- 
cially Dunkswell; but I told him I could not 
prove that he had pushed me overboard; and 
I could not stay in London long enough to 
follow up the criminal. I engaged passage 
in the Saturday steamer for my mother and 
myself before returning to the hotel. 
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We remained four days in London, during 
which time I kept my mother’s mind fully oc- 
cupied in replenishing her wardrobe. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


IN WHICH ERNEST RETURNS TO PARKVILLE 
WITH HIS MOTHER, AND THE STORY ENDS 
ON THE SHORES OF LAKE ADIENO. 


F E. Dunkswell had not helped me over- 

board, as I think he did, he might have 
reached London before I did, and thus defeated 
me, at least foratime. Twice had he confused 
and confounded his own schemes. Bunyard, 
deceived by the letter I had brought from my 
uncle, gave me the address of my mother. If 
not before, he learned his blunder when Dunks- 
well arrived. I could fancy the confusion with 
which they confronted each other when the 
facts came out. But it was ‘all up” with 
them. They had been “ whipped out,” and I 
was satisfied. I did not wish to prosecute 
them, because it would delay me, and because 
it would expose our family affairs, and subject 
my mother to more excitement than she could 
bear. 

She was weak and nervous, and I did not 
encourage her to talk much of the past. I 
went with her to Westminster Abbey, the 
Tower of London, and other places, with 
which she was familiar. On Friday after- 
noon we bade adieu to Mr. Solomons, and 
went to Liverpool. My mother was now en- 
tirely changed in appearance. She had laid 
aside her worn-out black silk and her unfash- 
ionable bonnet. She looked like a lady, and 
she was one. I was proud of her. The future 
was now full of hope and joy to me, and I was 
the happiest young man in the world. 

On Saturday we sailed for home. My moth- 
er seemed then to feel that she was out of the 
reach of the enemy who had persecuted her 
for so many years. She overcame her ner- 
vousness, and her strength increased every 
day. I had purchased a rocking-chair in Liv- 
erpool for. her use on the hurricane deck, and 
every pleasant day we sat together there. On 
these days, my mother told me what she had 
suffered. I had not permitted her to do so 
before, anxious as I was to learn the facts. I 
will state them briefly, as I derived them from 
these conversations. 

My mother was born in Paris, of English 
parents, but both of them died before she was 
eighteen. She was well educated, and being 
left without any means of support, she became 
a governess in an American family residing in 
the city. Here my father made her acquaint- 
ance, and ‘married her. They lived in Phila- 
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delphia three years, and I was born there. 
When I was two years old, my mother’s only 
relative, a bachelor uncle, died in London, 
leaving a considerable estate. She was noti- 
fied that a portion of the property would go to 
her by will. My father’s health was poor, and 
he had decided to take up his residence for a 
few years in the south of France; and my 
mother’s affairs induced him to hasten his 
departure. 

Leaving his property in the hands of his 
brother Amos, he sailed for Europe, accom- 
panied by his wife and son. On his arrival in 
London, he found the affairs of my mother’s 
uncle in great confusion. Another will had 
been produced, in which my mother’s name 
was not mentioned. My father believed there 
was fraud, or that the second will had been 
made under illegal pressure, and he contested 
it.. The proceedings detained him in London 
a year, at the end of which time, having lost 
the case, his health was entirely broken down 
by fatigue and excitement. Conscious that he 


should not live to return to his native land, he 
sent for his brother Amos to assist him in set- 
tling his worldly affairs. 
and he died. 

His death was a terrible blow to my mother, 


The will was made, 


and being of a very sensitive nature, it affected 
her reason. She became insane, and Amos 
sent her to a private asylum, within a month 
after my father’s funeral. Until this time 
probably the brother had no intention of de- 
frauding her and her son. Amos had all the 
property of my father in his own hands. The 
temptation was great; and, finding that my 
mother’s health did not improve, he decided 
to return to America, with his son Thomas, 
who accompanied him, taking me with him in 
charge of a nurse. The care of my mother 
was left to Mr. Bunyard, who was to pay her 
bills. My mother was the inmate of the asy- 
lum for two years, though she was cured in 
less than one. 

She was discharged, and Mr. Bunyard con- 
veyed her to a small village in Hampshire, as- 
suring her that Amos would come for her soon ; 
but year after year she hoped to see her son, 
till she was told that he was dead. Her resi- 
dence was changed every two or three years, 
for what reason she did not know; but every 
time it was for the worse, until her food, cloth- 
ing, and accommodations were not better than 
those of the poorest class. I readily perceived 
that it was to enable Mr. Bunyard to make 
more money out of his victim, by paying less 
for her board. My uncle sent him two hun- 
dred pounds a year, but he did not spend fifty 
upon her. 
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My mother was never allowed to have any 
money, and could not help herself. She was 
continually told that her mind was disordered, 
especially when she spoke of her husband’s 
property and her son. 

This was the substance of my mother’s story, 
and I readily supplied what was wanting. My 
uncle had gone with me to the cottage on Lake 
Adieno, and Tom Thornton had taken posses- 
sion of the property. The will had simply 
been kept out of sight. 

“‘Mother, you are safe now,” was my oft- 
repeated remark to her. 

*“T know that I am; and I thank God for 
giving me such a noble and devoted son,” was 
her reply. 

We enjoyed every day of the passage in 
talking over the past and the future. I told 
her everything I had ever done and said with 
the utmost minuteness. I described my life at 
the cottage, my excursions on the lake, all my 
friends, and related the history of ‘‘ Breaking 
Away.” In twelve days we reached New York. 
As soon as we had taken rooms at a hotel, I 
hastened with my mother to see Kate Loraine. 

‘¢Q, Ernest Thornton! Iam so glad to see 
you!” exclaimed she. 

‘*My mother, Kate,” I replied, proudly. 

“T am so delighted!” cried Kate, seizing 
her hand. ‘‘ Now you must tell me all about 
it, Ernest Thornton.” 

I told her all about it, and she wondered, 
ejaculated, and wept. 

‘*Mrs. Thornton, your son is the best boy in 
all the world, and I love him —I love him as 
though he were my own brother,” said she, 
warmly. 

‘Tam very proud of him,” replied my moth- 
er, as she smiled upon me. 

‘‘ All right,” I added, feeling my cheeks 
glow. ‘‘ What has happened, Kate, since I 
went away?” 

‘* Mr. Winston has returned, and uncle Free- 
man is to be my guardian. He had a very 
disagreeable meeting with Mrs. Loraine; but 
she cannot help herself.” 

We spent the evening at the house, and the 
next day we started for Parkville. How my 
heart beat when the carriage in which we rode 
over from Romer passed the cottage of my 
uncle! We went to the house of Mr. Hale first. 

‘* Bob, my dear fellow!” I exclaimed, when 
he entered the room; and, in spite of boyish 
prejudices against the operation, I could not 
help hugging him. ‘‘ My mother, Bob,” I 
added, before he had time to say anything. 

“Tam glad to see you, Ernest — upon my 
word I am. I am happy to meet you,” he 
added, bowing to my mother. 
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She took his hand, and told him she knew 
him as her son’s best friend. Mr. Hale soon 
made his appearance, and gave us a hearty 
welcome. He said some very pleasant things 
to me, which my modesty will not permit me 
to repeat, though I have strained that quality 
sometimes in this memoir. We talked of busi- 
ness then. I told him I did not wish to injure 
my uncle, however much he had injured my 
mother and myself. 

‘Your uncle is evidently under the influence 
of his son,” added Mr. Hale, “and it may be 
necessary to take some decided steps.” 

“You are a lawyer, sir, and I leave the mat- 
ter entirely with you; but I hope you will make 
it as easy as you can for uncle Amos, for I am 
pretty sure Tom is the author of the mischief.” 

‘*Our action must depend upon the position 
they take. It is best for us to see your uncle 
without delay. If Tom hears of your arrival, 
he may take the money, and leave the country. 
It will be well for you to see him first. I will 
follow you soon,” said Mr. Hale. 

I procured a caryall at the stable, and drove 
my mother to the cottage. Old Betsey was de- 
lighted to see me. Leaving my mother in the 
parlor, I went to the door of my uncle’s library 
and knocked. 

‘* Ernest!” exclaimed he, starting back. 

‘Yes, sir; I have come to see you.” 

‘*But—” He paused, his lips quivered, and 
his frame trembled. 

“You are not glad to see me,” I added. 

‘“‘T am, very glad to see you, more so than 
you can think. But how is it I see you? 
Thomas told me you started for England, 
and was lost overboard on the passage.” 

‘‘ Did he tell you that?” I demanded, aston- 
ished; and I saw at once that E. Dunkswell, 
on the arrival of the steamer at Queenstown, 
where a letter could be mailed, had written to 
his employer. 

And Tom Thornton at that moment believed 
I was lying at the bottom of the sea, no more 
to disturb him, or threaten his ill-gotten pos- 
sessions. I told my uncle that my life had 
been preserved. 

“Thank God!” said he, so earnestly that I 
believed he was sincere. ‘I feared that Thom- 
as, through his agent, had committed a crime 
greater than mine.” 

*“‘If the intention makes the crime, I think 
he did commit it. Where is Tom Thornton?” 
I asked. 

‘“* He is here to-day,” replied my uncle, going 
to the window and calling his son, who was 
walking by the lake. ‘You have been to Eng- 
land, Ernest?” 
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He trembled all over, and I pitied him. 

**T have, sir.” 

‘*It was needless for you to go there. If you 
had listened to me —” 

‘Tt was not needless. 
parlor now.” : 

‘“‘Your mother!” gasped he, springing from 
his chair, and then falling back again. 

‘* You shall see her.” 

“No — no, Ernest!” 

There was a knock at the door. 
and Tom Thornton entered. He saw me, and 
turned pale. His victim had risen from the 
depths of the ocean to confront him. 

** Ah, Ernest,” stammered he. 

“T am here. E. Dunkswell was a fool as 
well as a knave.” 

‘¢ What shall be done?” groaned my uncle. 

“*T was told that you were lost overboard,” 
said Tom, with a struggle to recover his self- 
possession. 

‘““E. Dunkswell pushed me overboard; but 
that act proved to be my salvation. I won’t 
trouble you with particulars. My mother is in 
the parlor.” 

“Your mother!” exclaimed Tom; and from 
the height of guilty confidence he fell to the 
depths of hopeless despair. 

‘‘ What shall be done?” repeated my uncle, 
in hollow tones. 

‘¢ Justice must be done,” I replied. 

* You have been smart, Ernest,” added Tom, 
with a sepulchral laugh. ‘* How can we settle 
this business?” 

‘By paying over to Mr. Hale every dollar 
mentioned in my father’s will,” I replied. 

“You are hard, Ernest!” exclaimed Tom. 

“But I am your guardian and trustee, 
Ernest,” said my uncle. 

Tom said half the money was spent, and 
offered to give up fifty thousand dollars in 
United States securities. 

‘Every dollar,” I added. 

“T will look it over, Ernest, and see what 
can be done,” replied Tom, moving to the 
door. 

He rushed out, but only to fall into the arms 
of my old friend Mr. Greene, the deputy sheriff. 
Mr. Hale had taken one decisive step. The 
officer conducted. Tom back to the library, and 
I went for my mother. I was afraid my uncle 
would faint again when she entered the room, 
but he did not; and then I was afraid my 
mother would faint, she was so agitated. 

‘Mr. Thornton, this is unpleasant business,” 
said Mr. Hale. ‘As the attorney for Mrs. 
Thornton and her son, I purpose to settle this 
matter as quietly as possible. I understand 


My mother is in the 


I opened it, 
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that the property is in the hands of your son. 
I procured a warrant for his arrest on the 
criminal charge.” 

“*Mercy!” groaned my uncle. 
rest him.” 

‘* When he has paid over every dollar men- 
tioned in the will of Ezra Thornton, we shall 
be willing to say that no one will appear against 
him. My clients do not mention nearly a hun- 
dred thousand dollars’ income of which you 
have defrauded them. These are our best 
terms.” 

‘“‘That will leave me and my son beggars,” 
whined my uncle. 

‘* As you would have left your brother’s legal 
heirs,” replied Mr. Hale, sternly. ‘‘ This poor 
lady has suffered twelve years of misery; but 
she does not ask you to pay the back income. 
Moreover, if you do not accept these terms, I 
shall be obliged to cause your arrest on the 
criminal charge. I shall go to Philadelphia, 
present the will for probate, and proceed 
against both of vou. We have a just claim 
against you for two hundred and forty thou- 
sand dollars. We ask for but one hundred 
and fifty.” 

The terms were accepted, for Tom was al- 
He informed us then that 


“Do not ar- 


ready under arrest. 
the stocks and bonds of my father’s estate had 
yielded him an income of nine thousand dol- 
lars, and that he had paid three thousand of 


it to his father. The principal had not been 
touched. On the following day, Mr. Hale, 
Tom, and the sheriff started for Philadelphia 
to recover the funds. They were paid over, 
and deposited for safe keeping in a bank. The 
will was offered for probate, and we all went 
to Philadelphia to attend the Surrogate Court. 
After a delay of several months, Mr. Hale was 
appointed trustee of the property, in place of 
Amos Thornton, who declined the trust. 

When the business was done, my uncle 
seemed to be at peace. He had saved money 
enough from the income he had appropriated 
to support him. My mother and myself had 
several conversations with him about our af- 
fairs, and he solemnly assured her that he did 
not know she was deprived of even the luxu- 
ries of life. He had never made any bargain 
with Bunyard, though they understood each 
other. He had sent the money to pay her 
board, agreeing to give the agent five per cent. 
for his services. He had probably made from 
one hundred to one hundred and fifty pounds 
a year out of the business, and intended, af the 
right time, to ‘“‘ come down” on his employer 
for some thousands. 

After the business in Philadelphia was set- 
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tled, my mother and I went to Parkville. Mr. 
Hale built a cottage for us on the lake, half a 
mile from the village. We had plenty of 
money, and many a poor person in the town 
had occasion to bless my mother for her boun- 
ty. We were happy. very happy; for my moth- 
er was all I had hoped and dreamed in the 
days of my loneliness. I was the ‘man of 
the house,” and my constant study was to 
make my mother happy, and to compensate 
her for the years of misery she had suffered. 

I heard but little of Tom Thornton after the 
settlement; but I learned that Mrs. Loraine, 
when she found his possessions had melted 
away, was “not at home” when he called. I 
was told, a few years later, that he kept a gam- 
bling saloon and bar-room in a southern city, 
but I know not how true the statement was. 
My uncle occupied the cottage till his death, 
five years after my mother’s arrival. I saw 
him occasionally, and I had reason to believe 
that he repented his crime, and found the true 
peace. In his last sickness, my mother, for- 
getting the wrongs of the past, was an angel 
at his bedside. She not only nursed him, but 
she read the Bible to him, and prayed with 
him; and finally, she closed his eyes in his 
last sleep. 

The Splash was moored in the lake by my 
mother’s cottage, and I cruised about in her 
with Bob Hale, and often with my mother. 

Mr. Winston procured the appoint nent of 
Mr. Loraine as Kate’s guardian, and { did not 
often see her, though she spent a mcath with 
us every summer. Two years after Mr. Hale 
had paid over to me the money, — when I was 
twenty-one, according to my father’s will, — we 
made it perpetual summer at the cottage, for 
Kate was duly installed as the mistress of the 
house. The interesting occasion came off in 
Madison Place, and we were delighted by the 
presence of Mr. and Mrs. Macombe, Mr. Solo- 
mons, and Mr. Carmichael. Of course Bob 
Hale ‘* stood up” with me. 

As this last event properly ends our story, I 
shall only add, I believe in Kate, and so does 
my mother. She always calls me Ernest Thorn- 
ton, in full. Though the Splash is now a little 
shaky in her timbers, she is still a good boat, 
and almést every pleasant afternoon in sum- 
mer we sail over to Cannondale in her, Mr. 
and Mrs. Bob Hale being often passengers. 
We try to be faithful to each other, and strive 
to be good and true. Though we hope we 
grow better and wiser with each year that is 
mercifully added to our span, there is still 
always something of truth and goodness for 
us to SEEK AND FIND. 
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LIFE IN INDIA. 
THE SEPOY MUTINY. 
BY HARRIETTE B. COTES. 


O pen can adequately portray the scenes 
and incidents of the great Sepoy rebel- 
lion. The heart sickens as it dwells on that 
horrid carnage; that treachery so unparal- 
leled in the annals of history; that disregard 
of all the claims of humanity; that pitiless 
massacre of helpless women and children. 
Perhaps most of the readers of Our Boys 
AND GIRLS remember Nana Sahib, the infa- 
mous prince of Bithoor, who played so prom- 
inent a part in the fearful slaughter at Cawn- 
pore. Perhaps, too, they have heard about the 
Scottish heroine of Lucknow, who was the 
first to catch the sound of the distant Highland 
bagpipe, as Sir Colin Campbell, with his gal- 
lant troops, came marching to the relief of the 
beleaguered city. O! those were terrible days 
throughout India. No tongue can tell the 
anxiety and suspense of the foreign residents! 
Terror blanched every cheek, and an agony of 
uncertainty filled every heart! To many, es- 
cape from the country was impossible; and O, 
with what an intensity of anxiety did such 
watch the developments of the insurrection 


from day to day! feeling that if they escaped, 
it would indeed be a miracle, and yet trusting 


that this would be the case. Numbers of both 
sexes, the old and the young, the helpless and 
the strcng, fell a prey to the bloodthirsty Se- 
poys. ‘hese infuriated wretches seemed like 
so many fiends incarnate; their hearts harder 
than adamant, and their ears deaf to all ap- 
peals for mercy. The massacre of Cawnpore 
was one of the most dreadful tragedies that 
ever darkened the page of history. It has 
rendered the name of Nana Sahib an execra- 
tion and a byword, and linked his memory 
with everything that is cruel and perfidious. 

Cawnpore is a city situated in the northern 
part of Hindostan, on the River Ganges. At 
the time of the breaking out of the mutiny, Sir 
Hugh Wheeler was commander of the garrison 
stationed there; and though at length closely 
besieged, he made a most heroic defence. The 
treacherous Nana, having gone over to the 
mutineers, was at the head of the rebel forces 
round Cawnpore, and day by day the condi- 
tion of the brave little garrison became more 
hopeless. To add to the horrors of their situ- 
ation, a large number of helpless women and 
children were with them, dependent on their 
care and protection. 

One day Nana Sahib, informed the garrison 
that if they would surrcader, they’ would be 





allowed to embark in boats, and to pass un- 
molested down the river to a place of safety. 
The offer of Nana was accepted, and the Eng- 
lish, having given up their arms, immediately 
proceeded to embark. But no sooner had the 
boats left the bank of the river than a murder- 
ous fire was opened on them from some masked 
batteries of theenemy. Many of the frail boats 
sank, and it was only with special exertions 
that the survivors reached the shore. The wo- 
men and children were carried back to Cawn- 
pore, and the men stationed in a row upon the 
bank of the river, and guarded. A few mo- 
ments were granted them for prayer, and then 
they were all shot down by the relentless Se- 
poys. The women and children were reserved 
for only a more cruel fate. They were for a 
time kept in the most painful suspense, and 
then, even as General Havelock was hasten- 
ing to their relief, they were murdered in cold 
blood by the orders of that wretch and traitor, 
Nana. The mutilated bodies were cast into a 
large well not far from the scene of massacre, 
presenting a most heart-sickening spectacle to 
the eyes of Havelock and his soldiers. These 
gallant men had hurried with beating hearts 
to the rescue; and is it any wonder that, when 
they arrived at the place of slaughter, and 
found only the mangled remains of those they 
had come to save, grief and vengeance should 
have filled their hearts? It is said that when 
these fearless soldiers, who had often faced 
death at the cannon’s mouth, and braved all 
the dangers of the battle-field with unshaken 
composure, reached the fatal well, and looked 
upon the ghastly sight, they sat down beside 
it and wept! They were completely unnerved 
by that scene of blood — that tragedy which 
has no parallel; and kneeling on the crim- 
soned sod, they swore to avenge that terrible 
butchery of the helpless and unoffending. 

It was at first believed that none had escaped 
from the massacre of Cawnpore, but it was 
subsequently found that there was one survi- 
vor, a lady, whose escape was most wonderful 
and unexpected. I will briefly relate her story, 
which was reported to be strictly true. 

Before the mutiny this lady resided in the 
outskirts of the city of Delhi. This city was 
the ancient seat of the Mogul emperors, and is 
situated on the River Jumna, a branch of the 
Ganges. It became a stronghold of the Sepoy 
rebellion, and the scenes of cruelty and blood- 
shed that took place within its walls are almost 
toorshocking for narration. 

On the first tidings of the insurrection the 
husband of this lady moved his family into the 
city, judging it would be safer than to remain 
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without. By the exertions of a faithful native 
servant, a place of refuge was provided for 
them; and here they remained concealed for 
several days, fancying they were in compara- 
tive safety. At length, however, they were 
surprised by seeing their trusty servant Mo- 
hammed rush breathlessly inside the door of 
their apartment, exclaiming, ‘‘ Conceal your- 
selves — quickly! quickly!” So saying, he 
tore up the bamboo framework of the divan, 
and hastily covered them with it. They had 
barely time to become concealed, when a par- 
ty of infuriated Sepoys rushed in, shouting, 
‘‘ Death, death to the Feringhees!” To add 
to their extreme danger, one of the Sepoys 
plunged his sword into the divan several times, 
and once it passed right between the arm and 
leg of the lady. 

After a few moments of agonizing suspense, 
the Sepoys took their departure, and the poor 
hunted family once more began to breathe 
freely. That very night they quitted the place, 
which had become no longer safe. Moham- 
med sent a Hindoo woman to conduct them 
to another retreat he had procured for them. 
Their progress to this latter place of refuge 
was slow and difficult, for, though they were 
carefully disguised, there was great danger of 
detection. The streets through which they 
had to pass were thronged with mutineers, 
and without the utmost caution they would 
lose their lives. Stealthily they glided along, 
scarcely daring to breathe, and shunning care- 
fully the notice of all curious eyes. At one 
point an immense crowd temporarily arrested 
their progress; and while standing motionless 
beneath the shade of a huge deodara tree, they 
perceived drops of blood falling upon them. 
Where could it come from? They looked up 
towards the overhanging branches of the tree, 
and found that it was literally raining blood. 
A corpse hung from every bough, and thus the 
fearful mystery was solved! 

They succeeded in reaching their new place 
of concealment, where they remained a while, 
and then decided to endeavor to return to their 
house or bungalow. This they accomplished 
safely, and soon after, finding it imprudent to 
remain there, resolved to make the best of 
their way down the river to Allahabad. After 
various thrilling adventures they came to a 
village, where they went on shore, and were 
discovered by a number of Sepoys, who im- 
mediately started in pursuit of them. They 
fled towards some woods, and during their 
hasty flight were rejoiced to hear the bugle 
sounding a signal of recall to those in pursuit. 
The Sepoys felt obliged to obey it, but did not 
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intend to be balked of their prey. They took 
deliberate aim and fired, and the father, and a 
young man who was engaged to be married 
to the daughter of the lady whose sad history 
I am relating, fell mortally wounded. The 
cruel Sepoys retreated, and the two heart- 
broken females watched over the wounded 
ones till they expired. Then, with feverish 
haste and anxiety, they dug a grave in the 
sand, where sadly they buried the bodies of 
those they had so tenderly loved and looked 
up to as their only protectors. 

Then the bereaved mother ‘and daughter 
consulted together as to where they had better 
proceed, and decided that they would try to 
reach Cawnpore, and place themselves under 
the protection of Sir Hugh Wheeler. In the 
execution of this purpose they met with many 
hair-breadth escapes, of which there is not 
now time to tell you. Soon after they arrived 
at Cawnpore the garrison surrendered, and of 
what followed you are already aware. The 
daughter was one of the victims thrown into 
that well of terrible memory, while the little 
son, almost an infant, was impaled upon a 
bayonet! The lady herself escaped death as 
by a miracle, being screened from observation 
by the mangled remains above and around 
her. She lived to tell the sad tale, and to 
weep the loss of those nearest and dearest to 
her. Such were some of the horrors of the 
great Sepoy rebellion. 


THE ELFIN MOUNTAIN. 
A CHRISTMAS FAIRY STORY. 


BY L. A. B. C. 


OW did I come there? Ah, that is the 


question to this day. I rubbed my eyes 
till I could see a whole galaxy of stars, and 
pinched my arm black and blue, to wake my- 
self up; yet those soft, familiar harmonies 
still fell on my ears, like the ringing of faint 
fairy chimes, and there was the elfin mountain 
just before me, propped up on golden pillars, 
and lighted within with the glow of a thousand 
furnaces and forges, and parti-colored lights. 
In what part of the world I could only con- 
jecture, but it was not far from the North Pole, 
for the Aurora Borealis illumined the heavens 
with a twilight radiance, roseate and dreamy, 
more beautiful than the brightest noon, while 
ice and snow covered the outside of the moun- 
tain. I fancied it was Mount Hecla, for wreaths 
of smoke lay in light, pearly clouds about its 


‘summit, which scemed to issue from the top; 
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but no doubt it was the smoke from the thou- 
sand forges, where scores of hideous little 
dwarfs were hammering at tiny anvils with 
the greatest industry. Others seemed to be 
polishing, and gilding, and framing, and fit- 
ting. It must be some immense workshop; 
but what were they making? I drew nearer; 
I stood within the mountain; and then I saw 
that I was in the workshop of good St. Nicho- 
las, and these ugly little elves were manufac- 
turing — Christmas toys! 

Such funny little creatures as they were, with 
green jerkins, and pointed red caps, and huge 
noses, like hawks’ beaks, many of them hump- 
backed, and all inexpressibly ugly. I was really 
afraid to have the hideous little things approach 
me, they had such stern, forbidding faces. I 
did not know but they would take a fancy to 
arrest me, as the Lilliputians did poor Gulli- 
ver; and, if they should brand me with those 
red-hot cart-wheels, tin soldiers, horses’ legs, 
or any other glowing implements that were 
lying on those beds of coals, I knew my suf- 
ferings would far exceed those of that famous 
voyager. I soon saw, however, that they were 
not disposed to notice me; or perhaps I was 
surrounded with a cloud that rendered me in- 
visible to fairy vision. I observed, too, that 
the sternness of their features did not express 
their character; but, unfortunately, they had 
no power to change the expression of their 
countenances, as we have; so they wore but 
one sad, unchanging aspect. I soon learned to 
endure the uncouth little figures, and thought 
it not unlikely that, if I had always lived among 
them, they would seem to me the most beauti- 
ful beings in the world; for, indeed, there was 
much to admire in the ease and rapidity with 
which they wielded sledges and hammers that 
seemed much too large for them. 

But, O, the wealth of half-constructed toys 
that were scattered around in what appeared to 
me the most inextricable confusion! Isoon saw, 
however, that these queer little trolls, elves, 
pixies, pygmies, picaninnies, or whatever they 
were, understood their business far better than 
I did; for order grew out of the chaos, and 
elegant tin chariots, with prancing horses, 
were formed of a handful of shining pieces; 
‘and legs, arms, heads, and white kid bodies, 
grew into wonderful queens, dancing girls, 
and negro wenches; and bits of red and blue 
painted wood became a regiment of soldiers, 
with guns at their shoulders; while the blows 
of the beetles and hammers, and all the noise 
of the workmen, which elsewhere is harsh and 
discordant, seemed to ring out that delicious 
music, like fairy chimes. 
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And good St. Nicholas — familiarly called 
Santa Claus — was there in all his glory, — 
the merriest and most jovial saint in all the 
world, — going from one department to anoth- 
er, laughing till his cheeks grew purple at the 
antics of a jumping jack, admiring everything, 
praising every grotesque little elf, or, if he sug- 
gested an improvement, it was so mildly said, 
that it was more like praise than blame. He 
paused, in an ecstasy of admiration, before an 
extremely ugly little dwarf, who was putting 
the last soft blushes on the cheek of the love- 
liest bride ever made of wax, and lace, and 
flowers. The grave, misshapen workman was 
full two inches shorter than the lovely maiden, 
and he had brought a large, illustrated volume 
of ‘* Robinson Crusoe” to stand on. 

“Dear me!” exclaimed his saintship, re- 
moving his pipe—or it might have been a 
toothpick. ‘*O Muffin, Muffin! who ever saw 
such a beautiful creature! How did you man- 
age those flaxen curl:? And such exquisite 
hands! I thought the queen you made last 
year, for my pet ‘Lily,’ was the best thing 
that could be done; but it was nothing to 
this.” 

‘* Brides are lovelier than queens, your hon- 
or,” said the dwarf, in a solemn tone, without 
pausing from his work. 

“Yes; they are next to <ngels, I suppose. 
You'll be trying angels next, Muffin?” 

“T’ve thought of it.” 

“Do you know, unrivalled Muffin, that I’ve 
a mind to put a Promethean spark in that 
white bosom, and she shall live, and be your 
bride?” 

‘*No, thank you,” said the sprite, still more 
gravely. ‘ She’s only wax and sawdust — just 
fit to play with; and I wouldn’t wish a doll- 
wife.” 

‘*Ha, ha, ha! Muffin, you old philosopher, 
half the men in Christ ndom would give their 
fortunes to have had your wisdom, upon my 
word. Ha, ha, ha! I’il do better than give 
her to you, then, ungrateful fellow. Do you 
pin a large card on her dress, printed, not 
written, — for the little one can’t read writing, 
— ‘For Mamie, from Santa Claus.’ She’s the 
sweetest little thing, Muffin — four years old — 
but she never pouts or frets; and when her 
mother says, ‘ Mamie, it’s bedtime,’ she only 
says, ‘Yes, mamma; and will you hear my 
prayers?’ Dear little girl! Such rosy cheeks, 
and sweet blue eyes! and her mouth is just like 
a rosebud. Nobody but Mamie deserves such 
a doll as that.” 

** Would you but look at her hat and cloak, 
your honor?” said Muffin. And there was 
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Dolly, with such a love of a “ gypsy,” with 
orange blossoms all round it, and a white 
cashmere cloak, embroidered with lilies of the 
valley. 

““Yes, yes, Muffin, that’s your masterpiece. 
But shouldn’t her eyes and lips smile a bit? 
Brides are always so happy! —just a dimple 
by her mouth, — eh, Muffin?” 

‘*To be sure, your honor. I suppose brides 
do smile.” 

‘* And, Muffin, a round-headed baby, with 
fat hands, and a pug nose, with a dress a 
yard long, for Nell, little chit. She always has 
her doll down sick with the whooping-cough 
or measles, and she wants to rock it to sleep 
twice a day. Poor thing! how bad she felt 
when her brother Tom came in and threw his 
skates into the chair where her baby was 
abed, sick with the mumps, and broke the 
poor child’s head all in pieces! She didn’t 
even scold at Tom, but her lip quivered, and 
she said, ‘Tommy didn’t know Dolly was 
there;’ and her mother said, ‘Don’t cry, and 
perhaps Santa Claus will bring you another, 
if you are very good.’ Bring her another! to 
be sure he will, for don’t little black-eyed girls 
deserve new dolls if they can see their heads 
broken without crying? An India-rubber head, 
Muffin.” 

The next object that attracted him was a 
magnificent hobby-horse, with rather danger- 
ous-looking glass eyes, and his mouth open in 
a savage manner. 

‘* There! there!” exclaimed the patron saint, 
approaching. ‘*Squince, my dear fellow, this 
is wonderful! Bucephalus, Pegasus, Dexter, — 
he would vie with either. But, Squince, let’s 
name him ‘ Charlie,’ and paint it on his sad- 
dle. There’s a lad named Charlie who won 
the prize at school for good behavior; and 
Santa Claus don’t forget that on Christmas 
night. What a mane: nd tail! O, these chil- 
dren! these children! What can make a poor 
saint so happy as to make these good little 
boys and girls happy on Christmas Day? I’m 
just as happy as I can be. I always am, 
Squince.” 

‘*Yes, sir, always,” responded the laconic 
Squince. 

“But I don’t love bad children. I’ve seen 
children get angry and strike each other. O, 
dear! and tell falsehoods, and disobey their 
parents. Squince, if they find their stockings 
full on Christmas morning, somebody else fills 
them — not Santa Claus.” 

Then he nodded at me half a dozen times, 
and with each little nod, said, — 

“This way, this way, this way,” and wad- 
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dled towards the interior of the mountain. I 
followed, through a large door, that looked 
like frosted silver, but was in reality the finest 
sugar frost-work, frescoed with all manner of 
pleasant devices. Over the arch was an excel- 
lent likeness of Santa Claus and his famous 
team driving over the roofs of the houses; 
and on the door-posts were figures of Cupids, 
turtle-doves, and all kinds of flowers, all in 
snowy-white sugar. But within! How can I 
describe the scene! 

As soon as my eyes could bear the dazzling 
light, the air seemed full of little flitting crea- 
tures, flashing with the most brilliant colors, 
and darting hither and thither so quickly that 
my glance could not follow them. 

‘“* Humming-birds!” I exclaimed, under my 
breath. 

Santa Claus nearly went into convulsions at 
my mistake. 

*¢ Look again,” he said, when he recovered 
his breath. 

“Little busy bees,” I replied; and he was 
again threatened with spasms of merriment. 

By this time I had become so accustomed to 
the light, that I perceived these shining, flit- 
ting things were indeed fairies, — the good 
fairies that watch over good little children, — 
and the vast apartment, redolent with flowers, 
and cool with gently-falling fountains, was one 
immense confectionery hall, filled with those 
curious sugar toys which good boys and girls 
always find in their stockings on Christmas 
morning. All the animals of Noah’s ark were 
here represented in sugar crystal, and all the 
fruits of the tropics had here their saccharine 
counterparts. Cornucopias, brimming with 
bonbons; baskets full of fruits, delicately 
tinted with dyes these fairies had stolen from 
the flowers; the sweetest little dolls in the 
world; and all these little green, and gold, 
and purple fairies flitting from one to another, 
painting the cheeks of a baby or a strawberry, 
filling bags and baskets with dainties, forming 
the bill of a duck, or the tail of a fish, or the 
nose of a doll; putting heads to lambs, and 
legs to lions ; — while the falling of the foun- 
tains seemed like fairy bells. 

But I have no time to tell you of half the 
wonders I saw. I only looked into the Patriot’s 
hall, and saw thousands of flags, brooches 
with pictures of Washington, and Lincoln, 
and Queen Victoria — the last for English 
children. And here were martial instruments, 
guns and swords, drums and fifes. I would 
have been glad to examine the beautiful 
books in the publishing department. But I 
could only glance at the shelves, where I saw 
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elegant illuminated copies of ‘‘ Mother Goose,” 
‘‘ Little Red Riding Hood,” ‘Jack the Giant 
Killer,” ‘Dream Children,” ‘‘ Snow Image,” 
‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,” ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
‘‘ Oliver Optic,” and a large pyramid of Bibles 
and Testaments. As we passed by these, for 
the first time Santa Claus looked almost grave, 
and remarked, — 

‘“‘If you will believe me, many children pre- 
fer ‘Robinson Crusoe ’ to the words of eternal 
life. I really wish the dear souls loved Bibles 
better than they do.” 

But these fairy bells so charmed my senses, 
that I could not think of anything else. I 
turned to the kind-hearted saint. 

‘You have an orchestra; can I but see 
them?” 

He did not seem to comprehend me. 

“Those exquisite, soft melodies,” I said, 
‘now swelling, now receding, like midnight 
surges when the wind is asleep, like the sweet- 
est breathings of olian harps, or the music 
of the spheres; or is it a choir of birds, vying 
with each other in their songs?” 

‘* Ah, no; you were never before in Fairy- 
land? There are no discords here. All the 
labor is a work of love — no jangling, no 
envy, no sloth — all is harmony, and harmony 
makes music. So the stroke of the hammers, 
the creak of the saws, when love and good 
will guide the stroke, mingle into harmonious 
sounds, that mortals call music. It would be 
thus on earth if there were no discordant mem- 
bers — if all was love.” 

I did not fully understand the logic, for the 
music grew sweeter, wrapping my senses in 
an ecstasy, and I seemed to float out of the 
charmed mountain, in a fairy boat, drunken 
with the wine of silvery chiming, and rocked 
into a lotus slumber on the waves of melody. 
And I dreamed that a choir of fairies went 
past, with wings of silver gauze, ringing Christ- 
mas carols on pale-blue flower-bells ; and Santa 
Claus followed, with his reindeer and mam- 
moth sleigh piled with toys, and gay with 
Christmas trees. And still my fairy boat 
rocked, among the stars, on waves of melo- 
dy, until the carol of the flower-bells ceased, 
and I seemed to touch the shore. When I 
opened my eyes, I foundI was in my own bed, 
and Mamie was reaching up, as far as she 
could on tip-toe, to put her hand on my face, 
saying, ‘* Merry Tismas, aunt Hester. Mamie 
wants to tiss ’ou.” And when I turned to lift 
her up, I saw in her arms the most beautiful 
waxen doll, robed all in white, with the sweet- 
est little ‘‘ gypsy ” on her head, and around her 
a cashmere cloak, embroidered with lilies of 
the valley. 





‘¢ Santa Taus did give it to Mamie,” said the 
dear little girl, her cheeks all aglow with ex- 
citement, and her blue eyes shining like two 
stars. 

‘¢ Did ’ou hear the bells chime?” she said, 
pointing to the church. “It be God’s Tismas 
Day.” 

But my head was still giddy with the rock- 
ing of that fairy boat; and all that Christmas 
Day, among those happy children, whenever I 
closed my eyes amid their loving prattle and 
glee, I seemed to be sailing on waves of music 
from those fairy bells. 


THE LIGHTHOUSE IN A STORM. 
BY F. H. STAUFFER. 


ITH dull resonant roar 
The breakers lash the shore, 
And winds sigh evermore, 
Bemoaning their unrest; 
The wildly screaming mews 
Go by in noisy crews, 
Lost amid the dusky hues 
Enfolding all the west. 


The crashing thunders rend 

The heavens, as they send 

The sharp peals that portend 
Demon orgies at sea! 

The lightning, in its gleam, 

Pours down a molten stream, 

And the great chalk cliffs seem 
White spectral knights to be! 


Upon a jutting reef, 
To all the clamor deaf — 
To seaman’s great relief, 

The towering light-house stands ; 
And through the dark eclipse, 
Though silent are its lips, 

It signals to the ships, 
And waves its flaming hands! 


O, brightiy burn the lamps 

Amid the glooms and damps; 

Hourly the watchman tramps 
Up, up the spiral stair; 

A warden true, though grim, 

For woe betideth him 

If lights burn faint and dim 
When Death rides on the air! 


Thus in the path of life, 
With snares and pitfalls rife, 
Amid the daily strife, 
The lamps of heaven shine! 
The weary pilgrim sees, 
And seeing, he believes, 
Nor once the pathway leaves 
Till called in God’s good time! 
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TRE ORATOR. 








Directions. — Words in SMALL CAPITALS should 
be emphasized; words in CAPITALS should be 
strongly emphasized. The numbers refer to the 
gestures represented in the margin; and when 
followed by the sign ¢, the position should be con- 
tinued to the next number. The gesture should 
correspond with the emphasis. The asterisks * 
indicate the more important rhetorical pauses. 


THE MORAL EFFECTS OF IN- 
TEMPERANCE. 


BEECHER. 


HE sufferings of ANIMAL nature 

occasioned by INTEMPERANCE, 
my friends, are not to be compared 
with the ‘MoRAL * AGONIES which 
convulse the soul. It is an *IMMOR- 
TAL being who SINs and SUFFERS; 
and, as his EARTHLY house dissolves, 
he is approaching the JUDGMENT- 
SEAT, in anticipation of a MISERABLE 
* ETERNITY. He FEELS his captivity, 
and in anguish of spirit clanks his 
chain and cries for ‘HELP. '+Con- 
SCIENCE * THUNDERS, !REMORSE * 


GOADS, and, as the gulf opens before 
him, he *REcOILS, and '*TREMBLES, 
and '*weeps, and prays, and 'tRE- 


SOLVES, and 'tpROMISES, and '*RE- 
FORMS, and “seeks it yet *AGAIN;” 
AGAIN * RESOLVES, and WEEPS, and 
PRAYS, and ‘‘*SEEKS it yet again.” 

7 WRETCHED * MAN! he has placed 
himself in the hands of a “tGIANT, 
who never **PITIES, and never ‘RE- 
LAXEs his iron gripe. He may 'sTRUG- 
GLE, but he is in *cHAINS. He may 
cry for 'RELEASE, but it *cOMEs not; 
and ‘Lost! “LOST! may be in- 
scribed upon the door-posts of his 
dwelling. 

In the mean time, these paroxysms 
of his dying moral nature decline, 
and a fearful *taPpatuy, the harbin- 
ger of 'sPIRITUAL DEATH, comes on. 
His *RESOLUTION * FAILS, and his 
mental ENERGY, and his vigorous 
ENTERPRISE; and nervous 4IRRITA- 
TION and DEPRESSION ensue. The 
7SOCIAL affections lose their FULNESS 
and TENDERNESS, and the '*con- 
SCIENCE loses its POWER, and the 
ItHEART its SENSIBILITY, until all 
that was once *'LovELy and of *Goop 
report °RETIRES, and leaves the wretch 
°ABANDONED to the appetites of a RU- 
INED animal. 











NEW correspondent sends the following 
pleasant letter: — 

‘*Dear Mr. Optic: Last Thanksgiving we 
were all invited up to uncle David's, and there 
were seventeen boys and girls! and cousin 
Frank came home from Harvard, and he and 
Charlie showed us some new games, though 
Frank said they were old, and mother said I 
might write to you about it, for perhaps you 
never played them. I wish you had been there. 
After we had got tired of blind-man’s buff, 
Frank showed us some Magic Writing. He 
traced the strangest characters on the floor with 
uncle David’s cane, then tapped three times; 
then he wrote again, and tapped once, like dot- 
ting an ¢ ; then he wrote again, and tapped ever 
so many times. Nobody could begin to guess 
it, and Charlie said he wrote ‘cat.’ - He wrote 
a good many words, and at last aunt Mary 
guessed it. She said the tracing on the car- 
pet was only to deceive us; it was the tapping 
that spelled the words. Three taps meant c, 
because that was the third letter of the alpha- 
bet; one tap was a, and twenty taps ¢. Wasn’t 
that funny? 

‘* But zobody could guess the Spiritual Rap- 
ping. Charlie went out into the hall, and 
Frank shook hands with somebody; then he 
rapped on the door, in a very mysterious man- 
ner, for Charlie to come in, and C. went di- 
rectly and shook hands with the same person 
that Frank did. He repeated this a dozen 
times, and for all there were so many of us, 
he never failed to guess the right one. We 
were so puzzled! At last he explained the 
secret; and if you won’t tell anybody, Mr. 
Optic, I will tell you. Frank said he and 
Charlie both took notice who spoke last before 
Charlie left the room, and they both shook 
hands with that person. Then Charlie went: 
out into the hall again, and we named some- 
thing in the room, and Frank would name over 
several articles, and Charlie could always tell 
the right one. The secret of this was, that 
Frank always mentioned something with four 
legs, as, ‘dog,’ ‘chair,’ before he named the 
right article. Wasn’t that a nice time? 

‘Your true little friend, ROSEBUD.” 
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ANSWERS. 


1154. Beaufort. 1155. Toledo. 1156. B. 
1157. J. 1158 L. 1159. O. 1160. P. 1161. 
T. 1162. Brooklyn. 1163. Jackson. 1164. 
Liverpool. 1165. Raleigh. 1166. 1. Outlaw. 
2. Church. 3. Etna. 4. Animal. 5. Novice. 
— OCEAN, WHALE. 1167. (Eye T eye) s (knee) 
d (less) (two) (enter in tooth) e (D tails) — 
It is needless to enter into the details. 1168. 
War-a. 1169. Ode-r. 1170. Ben-i. 1171. 
Nap-o. 1172. Past-o. 1173. It has rong 
pages. 1174. It is hard to get out. 1175. It 
is forged. 1176. Mug—gum. 1177. jin 
1178. Laid—dial. 1179. Tops—spot. 1180. 
Thomas. 1181.Charles. 1182. Theodore. 1183. 
William. 1184. Andrew. 1185. Martin. 1186. 
Nathan. 1187. Oliver. 1188. Tenacity. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 


GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS. 

1191. A house for hay and one for horses. — 
What town? 1192. A dish, a vowel, and a 
parent. — What isthmus? 1193. To embar- 
rass, and earth. — What river? 1194. A holy 
man and his name.— What river? 1195. Quiet, 
and a liquid. — What city? Jounny J. 


MusIcAL PuzZZLEs. 


1196. Four notes make a dwelling. 1197. 
Three, to live in it. 1198. Three, its house- 
hold. 1199. Two, a girl’s name. 1200. Two, 
a measure of distance. 1201. Two, small ani- 
mals. 1202. Two, a quarrel. 1203. Three, 
teachable. CuiFrF CLIPPER. 





Sans-TETEs. 

1204. Behead a boy’s nickname, and leave a 
verb from to be. 1205. Behead a fishing im- 
plement, and leave a fish. 1206. Behead a 
flower, and leave an article for writing. 1207. 
Behead an impression, and leave a covering 
to houses. 1208. Behead the end of Lent, and 
leave a flower. NEPos. 


1209. REBUus. 


Cross-worD ENIGMA. 

1210. My first is in soon, but not in late; 

My second is in husband, but not in mate; 

My third is in mouse, but not in a cat; 

My fourth is in them, but it is not in that; 

My fifth is in lean, but not in stout; 

My sixth is in pouter, but not in a pout; 

My whole is a season that often is hot, 

But so it proves bright, I’m sure I care not. 

IVANHOE. 
ENIGMA. 

1211. My whole (a great poet), consisting of 
18 letters, was one day wandering along the 
banks of a stream. He came to a 14, 18, 10, 
17 tree, near which were a 8, 16, 1 and a 9, 6, 
47. Said he, “ That 3, 5, 12, 13 temptingly; 
I'll see whether I 4, 2, 11, 15 it.” So saying, 
he carried them both away. 

Jaqs1aH TRINELE. 


Dovusie AcrosTIc. 

The initials form the name of an animal, 
and the finals the name of a tamer of the spe- 
cies : — 

1212. 1. A well-known publisher. 2. A city 
of Nebraska. 3. A stream of water. 4. Anx- 
iety. 5- A foe. PUELLA. 
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A ‘MERRY CHRISTMAS” to all “Our 
Boys and Girls.” May your deformed 
stockings groan with fulness, your hearts over- 
flow with happiness, and your eyes with laugh- 
ter; and may each and every one of you try to 
make everybody else as happy as yourselves. 
We would suggest that a year’s subscription to 
our Magazine would be a most charming pres- 
ent for a young friend, giving joy through all 
the year. 

As we cannot tell which of K. M. Q.’s puz- 
zles are original, we must reject all. —Is Co- 
tic’s ‘‘ Smart Boy” original? Very well, thank 
you. — We have so many rebuses on hand bet- 
ter than Knick Knax's that we must decline 
them. — Also Jack Cade’s. — George Q. C. mis- 
understood us. He is not to send his Maga- 
zines to the Publishers for binding, but Messrs. 
Lee & Shepard will furnish a handsome cover 


for fifty cents, and George can get them bound 


nearer home. Send the money for subscrip- 
tion at any time. — We reject Bob’s rebuses, 
because we have such a heap of better ones, 
and that plus and minus is very undesirable. 
— G. Grant’s second geographical rebus is first- 
rate. Charade has been sent before. 

Fox’s request is unreasonable. He should 
wait until all the rebuses are published which 
were accepted before his were received. Then 
we take but one thing from each letter, and we 
could not ‘‘suspend the rule,” even in his fa- 
vor. We take No. 5.— Zig Zag is mistaken. 
Worcester has it “ tanager,” not “ tananger.” 
The transpositions are not coherent. Greek 
puzzle not adapted to young American minds; 
the charades are not charades. Try again. — 
Korn Kobb is retrograding. He sends answers 
to Head Work in No. 11, which suggests the 
idea that he must be slightly korned, particu- 
larly as he mentions No. 138 as the prize rebus, 
and sends the answer to that “ epitaph,” mak- 
ing six hundred and nineteen answers now 
received. The only thing in his favor is the 
elegant penmanship. He can certainly write 
straight. 

Harry Percy, according to naval courtesy, as 
established by time-honored custom and prece- 
dent, no master or other officer of a ship has 
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the right to “take a reef in the stovepipe with- 
out asking the cook,” unless the cook is intox- 
icated. We should advise you by all means 
not to try it.— We take Sagittaw’s first enig- 
ma. Many like the stories to which he al- 
ludes. Was Sagittaw ever a baby? — V. Jupi- 
ter’s transpositions are better. We will use 
them. — Junior’s geographical rebus is too 
good to throw away, and the blanks are capi- 
tal. If we could take both, we should be su- 
premely happy; but we save the latter. He 
should inquire at the post-office about their 
arrangements. 

Thomas has received letters from a great 
many boys, and now expresses a desire to hear 
from some of ‘Our Girls,” asking, “‘Am I 
going too far?” The best of mothers would 
say, ‘‘ Too far, Thomas, where my daughters 
are concerned;” and the best of girls would 
not do such an injury to true maidenly mod- 
esty as to correspond with young men who 
are strangers to them. Female correspondents 
secured in this way would not be the noble, 
pure, and good; and we are sure Thomas de- 
sires no other. Has he no pleasant acguaint- 
ances among “ Our Girls,” who know and re- 
spect him, with whom he could open an enter- 
taining and profitable correspondence? 

O, fie! Jack Spratt, to ca‘la “‘rib” a “‘bone”! 
Your genius for inventing rebuses is unrivalled ; 
but ‘sty 1” does not make s¢cl/.— We hope 
some time to have the necessary leisure in which 
to consider the badge question. Jersey Blue 
must have patience. The subject is momen- 
tous. ‘* Rome was not built in a day.” — Iago 
will find his hint carried out in next volume. — 
George F. T. is anxious to hear something 
about debating societies. Two years or more. 
Some of the conundrums will do. — Sylvan 
Grove has been “balling basely;” got up 
a club, “voted himself captain, studied a 
book, played a game, got badly beaten, and 
went home a sadder, dustier, and perhaps 
wiser boy.” He desires to exchange with Rip 
Van Winkle. Box 6065, New York. Enigma 
accepted. 

Flora Fremont writes a very pretty letter, 
and modestly desires to correspond with Lorain 
Lincoln, “if she will write” to her — 149 Con- 
cord Street, Brooklyn. — M. A. P.’s problem is 
very antiquated. — Yankee Doodle’s rebuses 
have been sent before; sorry. Baltimore has 
been sent a great many times. — Bay State crit- 
igises boldly. We like it, for how can we know 
what Our Boys and Girls like and dislike, un- 
less they tell us freely. He would like to ex- 
change with Rob Roy and Yankee Middy, Box 
57, Haverhill, Mass. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Bditor. 








THE ITALIO LETTER. 


# pwc letter is distinguished from the Ro- 
man letter by the manner it leans. It 
was invented by Aldus Manutius, a Roman by 
birth, in 1496. It was first called the Venetian 
letter, because the printing-office of Manutius 
was in Venice; but it was subsequently called 
the Italic letter, after the state of Italy. 
Originally the Italic letter comprised almost 
the half of a fount of type, it being employed 
in prefaces, introductions, annotations, &c. 
The practice has been superseded by employ- 
ing a smaller sized type for annotations, &c., 
and by enclosing extracts with inverted com- 
mas, a style certainly more elegant. ‘The 
frequent use of Italic words among Roman,” 
says Thomas Mackellar, ‘destroys, in a great 
measure, the beauty of printing, and often con- 
fuses the reader, who, pausing to consider why 
such words are more strongly noted, loses the 
context, and must go back to regain the sense 
of the subject.” The subjoined are the general 


RvuLeEs FOR ITALICISING. 


1. Words are Italicised when they contain a 
point, as in a pun. 


EXAMPLE. ‘Soldiers face the powder, la- 
dies Jowder their faces.” 

The ladies will say that is a libel, also. 

2. When it is desired that words shall be es- 
pecially impressive. 

EXAMPLE. ‘“/rony turns things into ridi- 
cule; when it is so strong as to be termed 
bitter or cutting, it is sarcasm.” 

3. When an example is instanced in which 
a grammatical error occurs, or to elucidate a 
rule or remark, &c. 

EXAMPLE. Every adjective must qualify a 
noun, either expressed or understood, as, ‘‘Au- 
spicious Hope! In thy sweet gardens grow 
wreaths for each toil, a charm for every woe!” 

EXAMPLE. Adverbs ought to be placed so 
as not to leave in doubt the word affected by 
them. 

‘* The negroes are to appear at church oly 
in boots.” By that position of only is implied 
that the slaves were to come to church with 
nothing on but their boots! The notice should 
have read, ‘* The negroes are to appear only 
at church in boots.” 
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4. When a word or sentence from a foreign 
language is introduced, as, Scripta manet, 
‘“‘ writing endures.” 

5. When certain words (perhaps only in ex- 
amples for declamation) are to be accented, 
modulated, &c. 

When a book or journal is credited with an 
article or an extract, the name of such book or 
journal is generally placed in Italics. 

Example. ‘ Genius never triumphs in the 
egotism of the man, but in the utter forgetful- 
ness of self, and devotion to the beauty which" 
inspires it.” — Lacon. 

Profuse Italicising will spoil the effect of an 
article instead of adding strength to it. 


THE HABIT OF EXAGGERATION. 


E should all be upon our guard against 

the habit of exaggeration. It grows 
upon us imperceptibly. It is nothing more 
nor less than another form of lying. Perhaps 
we should not have written that, because the 
vice has no gradations, a lie being a lie, 
whether it is white or black. 

Almost daily we hear such expressions as, 
“Quick as lightning,” ‘‘Slow as a snail,” 
“Cold as ice,” ** Hot as an oven,” &c. And 
how many parents threaten to “skin their 
children alive,” or to “‘whip them within an 
inch of their lives”! Yet these same parents 
wonder where their children learned the habit 
of exaggerating. 

We once knew a clergyman who was ar- 
raigned before his synod on the charge of ex- 
aggerating. He stood up and pleaded guilty, 
saying, with tears of penitence, ‘‘ Brethren, I 
am conscious of my fault. I have shed hogs- 
head upon hogshead of tears bewailing it!” 
He was discharged as being incorrigible, and 
yet he was a kind-hearted, godly man. 

The anecdote of the little boy and the cats 
occurs to us in this connection. “He told his 
mother that a thousand cats had followed him 
to the door. Upon her objecting to the num- 
ber, he insisted that there were at least five 
hundred; finally becoming positive, as he de- 
scended in the scale of quantity, that he had 
been followed by “their old cat and another 
one.” Youth is the time to guard against this 
pernicious vice, and with all of us our yea 
should be yea, and our nay, nay. 


Tuis number closes the volume of Our Boys 
AND GirLs for 1867. We refer all our readers 
to the prospectus for the new year for the plans 
of the Publishers. Read, subscribe, and induce 
your friends to do so. 
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